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L'ENVOI. 




HAT form of English verse is best for a 
translation of the *-^neid' is a problem 
which has not yet been solved Solved 
it can only be by a version which shall establish a 
claim to be itself a classic; but this solution has 
not yet been found. The version of Bishop Gawain 
Douglas, the earliest, is too crude and archaic to be 
accepted by modem readers. A rendering (published 
in 1582) in hexameters of the first four books was at- 
tempted by Richard Stanyhurst, the Irish Chronicler; 
but his book is ludicrous, almost beyond belief, both 
in language and in rhythm. If any other hexameter 
version exists, I am not aware of it. But, indeed, no 
one who knows how difficult it is to write even a score 
of good English hexameters, original or translated, will 
ever inflict upon himself the hopeless task of translating 
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a long poem like the ' iEneid ' in that measure. What 
can be done for the poem in our heroic couplets has 
been done by Dryden ; but not even he could overcome 
the obstacles inherent in rhyme to a successful presenta- 
tion of the text and tone of the original. Great master 
as he was, in his own work, of "the long resounding 
march and energy divine " of sonorous verse, his version 
does not reflect the me^isured and sustained dignity, and 
the rich variety of metrical inflection, which distinguish 
the masterpiece of the poet, whom Tennyson justly calls 
the "wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by 
the lips of man." Where Dryden in his ' Viigil ' is at 
his best, he is good Dryden, — and that means much, — 
but he is not VirgiL 

Where Dryden failed, who may hope to succeed? 
The necessities of rhyme must hamper the most skil* 
ful translator, and infinitely increase the difficulty, 
always great enough, of conveying to the reader the 
impression which the original makes upon the scholar's 
mind, not only by the poet's imagination and invention, 
but also by the modulated language of the verset A trans- 
lator always moves more or less in fetters. The poet 
writes under an inspiration, which, almost unconsciously 
to himself, brings with it its own harmonies of expres- 
sion, so that in eflect all the finest poetry is '* to its own 
music chanted." Without this inspiration, the translator 
has to try tQ catch it at second band, and to find the 
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best equivalent he can for the diction and rhythm 
of the original. Thought, emotion, language, are all 
subtly interfused in the birth of true poetry ; but how 
can the same process be even approximately realised 
in the second birth of a translation ? 

The words of Dante have become almost a common- 
place with all who have made a study of the art of 
translation : *< Nulla com per Ugame musaico Aarmoniz- 
zata sipuo ddia sua loquela in altra iransmutare senza 
rompere tuUa sua dolcezza e armonia" (Convito, Tratt 
L cap. 7). This is of necessity so ; for the sweetness 
and harmony of expression are due to the special 
collocation of the poet's words. Use other words, and 
the distinctive charm of the original poem must to a 
great extent be lost But it does not therefore follow 
that a translation in competent hands must be a failure. 
Who, for example, would apply that epithet to the 
va*sion by Catullus of Sappho's &mous ode, or to 
such df the lighter lyrics of Horace as are now well 
understood to be little more than adaptations oi Greek 
originals? These have a sweetness and harmony and 
a distinctive charm of their own ; and why ? Simply 
because the translator, possessed by feeling akin to 
that to which the Greek poems owed their birth, 
wrote with a freedom and a fire closely akin to those 
of original composition. In this way Catullus and 
Horace produced what must have pleasantly reminded 
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the educated Roman of the gemlike verses which had 
been so skilfully transfused into his native tongue. 
And with the fine fragment before him of Shelley's 
translation of Goethe's ' Faust,' and many noble passages 
in Coleridge's version of Schiller's 'Wallenstein,' who 
will say that it is impossible to compensate largely 
in another language for the loss of the language and 
the rhythm in which a poem was originally moulded? 
It is strongly held by some, that prose is the only 
adequate medium for translating the poems of the 
great masters. But if Dante's axiom be true^ surely the 
dislocation into prose of words that have been *^per 
legame musaico harmonizzata " is absolutely fatal to the 
rendering of the ''dolcezza e armonia" in which so 
much of the charm of fine poetry lies. If invention 
and thought were the all-in-all in poetry, prose might 
answer the purpose ; but with the poet's mind we want 
also the music with which the mind's expression has 
been interfused. It may be true that these can perhaps 
never be perfectly rendered; but surely the attempt 
should be made to give some equivalent for the imagin- 
ative atmosphere, the elevation of style, and the rhyth- 
mical cadence which are the inseparable characteristics 
of all genuine poetry. There is, no doubt, such a 
thing as poetic prose, or rather prose which is poetry, 
and our literature is rich in it. Of this Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, and many others are masters. 
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But with them such prose is a genuine poetic growth, 
and it would suffer as much by a change or transposition 
of the words, or by a break in the rhythm, as would 
any piece of masterly verse. The man who could trans- 
late Lucretius or Virgil into such prose as this would 
probably find it easier to give to his work the " accom- 
plishment of verse,'' and so bring it nearer in expression 
and in tone to his original than could be done by the 
finest prose. 

There are others, again, who hold that the great 
poets of antiquity cannot and should not be translated. 
Ther^ may be some who achieve such a thorough mas- 
tery of the great Greek and Latin poets that they can 
afford to dispense with a translator's work. But of how 
few can this be justly said? Is it not true of by fax the 
greater number of young men, that they leave their 
schools, and sometimes even their colleges, without 
having obtained the faintest insight into the beauties of 
a classic poet, so hampered and wearied as they are by 
the intricacies of vocabulary and grammar to which their 
attention has been mainly directed? Who has not in 
the days of his youth felt the want of a good transla- 
tion, which would open his eyes to the fiill meaning 
of his author's text, and give some faint reflex of the 
imaginative impulses which inspired it? Although the 
best translation, to use the words of Mr Conington, 
can never supersede the original " to the worst scholar," 
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it is valuable ^'as explaining it even to the best** The 
adnussion of so fine a scholar on this point must com- 
mand respect, if not assent. 

Mr Conington is himself a notable example of the 
help which a translator can give towards the enjoy- 
ment of a classic author. No man who has Horace 
at his fingers' ends but will be gratefiil to Mr Conington 
for the help he has given in making the Venusian poet 
a more familiar fiiend than he would otherwise have 
been. Nor will the scholar best read in Viigil, remem- 
bering all that Mr Conington has done for that poet's 
text, refuse to acknowledge how much we owe him also 
for his metrical version of the * ifindd.' He may regret 
that he should have adopted for it a measure which 
does not harmonise with the stately tone of the originali 
but he cannot fisiil to admire the spirit and eneigy which 
carry the reader buo3^antly onwards, and make him 
forget that the mood into which he is thrown by Mr 
Conington's fluent octosyllabics is not the same as that 
by which the great Mantuan **lord of langui^e" holds 
him spell-bound. 

It seems now to be pretty generally recognised^ 
that for a thoroughly satis£sictory English ^^neid,' the 
medium of blank verse must be chosen. In the hands 
of the late Lord Bowen, the truncated hexameter, which 
he selected, while faurly doing justice to the ' Eclogues,' 
fails in the ^iEneid ' to represent what he himself calls 
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''the sweet and solemn majesty of the ancient form." 
It £Uigaes, almost irritates, the reader, instead of bear- 
ing him steadily along upon the stately swell of Virgil's 
'^ooean-roll of rhythm." Shackled by a measure in 
which no English writer hitherto has moved with ease, 
Lord Bowen put himself into the additional shackles 
of rhyme, and with the customary result The work 
of this admirable scholar is a convincing proof, that 
the translator of the 'iEneid' must choose a measure 
in which he can move with ease, and which at the 
same time admits of every variety of inflexion neces- 
sary to give adequate expression to all the varied in- 
cidents and moods of feeling and passion by which 
the interest of the great epic is sustained. In our 
noble blank verse, especially as illustrated by Shake- 
speare, it seems to me such a measure will best be 
found. He has proved that in this verse ^^all the 
charm of all the Muses" can be expressed. For nar- 
mthre^ for description, for tenderness, pathos, passion, 
<^gi^ity, grandeur, beauty, in all their developments, 
it is an adequate instrument in hjs hands. It is at 
once powerful and flexible. It lends itself, as no other 
of our measures does, to sustained dignity, at the same 
time that it is adapted to the expression of the most 
subtle shades of passion and emotion, as well as to 
that word-painting in which Virgil especially excels. 
This has probably been the view of several recent 
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translators of the * iEneid/ — Sir George Rickards (1871), 
Mr T. Seymour Burt (1883), and the Rev. William J. 
Thomhill (1886),— all of whom have used blank verse. 
I had seen none of these when I made the following - 
translation of the Sixth Book of the ' iEneid.' Had I 
seen them I might never have made an experiment 
intended merely to test niy own convictions as to the 
right measure for the purpose. It is out of many at- 
tempts by different writers that a satisfactory translation 
of this great poem will, I believe, ultimately grow, and 
thus I add my little essay to put the finest book of the 
'iEneid' into English verse, in the hope that it may 
contribute, however slightly, to this desirable end. In 
this translation I have kept in view two rules : first, to 
adhere as closely to the original as the difference of the 
two languages will allow ; and next, to make the trans- 
lation read as an English poem. To translate Latin 
verse into the same number of lines, and at the same 
time to bring out its full significance and preserve the 
beauty of metrical cadence, seems to me in a general 
way to be altogether impossible. Where this attempt 
is made, it cannot fail to result in meagre and prosaic 
baldness, and the loss of the peculiar atmosphere of 
poetry. Some latitude of expansion is indispensable, or 
much of the scope and charm of the original must be 
sacrificed, and the main purpose of a translation will be 
defeated, which assuredly is to enable those who cannot 
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i read the original to obtain a proximate idea of what con- 

stitutes its charm. This licence of expansion, if used 
with discretion, and without adding to the fabric of the 
poem what its author has not placed there, seems to me 
not only justifiable but essential. Many writers forget 
that a translation is primarily intended for English readers 
who do not carry in their minds, as the scholar does, 
the pet gnomic sentences of the original — 

* " The chosen coin of fancy 
Flashing out from many a golden phrase. " 

A bald literal rendering of such golden phrases will con- 
vey no adequate idea of their significance and value; 
but to convey this idea as nearly as possible must always 
be the aim of a truly sympathetic translation. 
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VIRGIL'S .ENEID, 



BOOK VI. 




EEPING he spake; then, crowding sail^ the 
fleet 
Enters at length Euboean Cumse's bay. 
Seaward they turn their prows, the anchors 
then 
With fluke tenacious are flung out, and all 
The shore is studded with the rounded stems. 
With fiery haste the yotmg men leap in troops 
On the Hesperian strand. Some seek the seeds 
Of flame that in the veins of flint are pent ; 
Some scour the woods, the wild beasts' tangled haunt ; 
Some show their mates the streams which they had 

found. 
But good iEneas hies him to the heights, 
Apollo's seat, and to the autre vast, 
Where, hid firom gaze, the awfiil Sibyl dwells, 
Whose soul with mighty thoughts the Delian God 

A 
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Inspires, and shows her things that are to be. 
Anon through Dian's grove they make their way 
Into her halls with ruddy gold ablaze. 

The legend runs, that Daedalus, having dared, 
So he might 'scape from Minos' realm, to trust 
Himself to air, by that unwonted path 
On rushing wings soared to the chilly North, 
Then on the ridge of Chalcis dropp'd at last, ' 
Where, touching Earth, he unto Phoebus vow'd 
His oaring wings, and rear'd a gorgeous fane. 
Upon the doors was graven Androgeos' death ; 
And next the seven Cecropidae were seen, 
Doom'd year by year that crime to expiate ; 
Near them the urn, from which the lots were drawn. 
Pendant to these, on the other side were seen 
Crete rising from the sea, Pasipha^'s 
Mad passion for the bull, her wild device ; 
There, too, the Minotaur, half beast half man, — 
Her monster progeny — to tell to men 
Of amorous encounter, foul, profane, — 
With his huge den and maze unthreadable. 
There Daedalus' self was shown, as he unmasks, 
In pity of the royal maiden's love. 
The wiles that fenced the monster's den about, 
And by a cord shows how to thread the maze. 
In this great work thou, Icarus, hadst found 
Conspicuous place, but for thy father's grief. 
Twice he essayed to grave thy fate in gold. 
Twice fell his hand unnerved 
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Fain had they stayed 
To scan with greedy eyes what else was there ; 
But now Achates, by his chief sent on 
Before, came back, and with him she who was 
Priestess to Dian and to Phoebus too, 
Glaucus her sire, her name Deiphob^ 
Who thus addressed the chief: *^No time is this 
To pause on sights like these ! More meet it were 
To sacrifice seven steers were never yoked, 
And yeanling lambs as many, pure of blood 1 " 

Thus having said, and, straight her hest obey'd, 
She called them all into the stately fane. 

Deep in the mountain's side a cavern vast 
Was scooped ; with hundred winding galleries, 
With hundred portals, whence the Sibyl's dread 
Responses rush, with voices hundredfold. 
The entrance reached, " Now is the time," she said, 
« To ask thy destmy. Lo ! The God ! The God ! " 
As thus she spoke, a change came o'er her face. 
Her colour fled, her hair in tangles toss'd. 
She strove for breath, her heart with frenzy swelled, 
Larger she seem'd to grow, and in her voice 
Were tones unearthly, as the God drew near, 
And with his breath divine inspired her soul. 

"Trojan ^Eneas, why so slow," she cried, 
" To offer vow and prayer ? Till these be paid, 
Ne'er will the huge doors of these spell-bound halls 
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Fly open ! " And this said, her tongue was still. 

Cold tremors thrilled the Teucrians' stalwart limbs, 

And from his inmost soul their leader prayed : 

" O Phoebus ! ever pitiful to Troy's 

Distressful toils, thou, who didst guide the hand 

And shaft of Dardan Paris, when he smote 

The heel of great Achilles, hear me now ! 

Vast seas that roll round mighty lands have I 

Explored, thou still my guide, far up to where 

The tribes Massilian dwell, and coasted by 

The Syrtes'-girdled plains ; at length we reach 

The Italian shores that still have fled our grasp. 

Thus far Troy's ill-starr'd doom has dogged our 

course ; 
Now 'tis permissible for you, and all 
The Powers Celestial, Goddesses and Gods, 
Who loved not Ilium, nor her great renown. 
To show some pity to the Dardan race. 
And thou, most holy prophetess, who dost 
Foresee the future's issues, grant — I ask 
For realms not unassign'd to me by fate — 
That here on Latian soil I seat my race, 
And Troy's so long dismayed and wandering Gods. 
To Phoebus then and Dian will I rear 
A temple of pure marble, and appoint 
Days of high festival in Phoebus' name. 
Thy mighty mysteries, too, shall there find place, 
For there within my realm will I enshrine 
Thy scrolls oracular, and the hidden dooms 
Dictated for my people, 'neath the care 
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Of an especial priesthood. Only thou 
Commit not thy divinings, I implore, 
To leaves, that may, the sport of winds, be lost ; 
Let thine own voice proclaim our destinies ! " 

But the dread prophetess within the cave, 
Not yet subdued to Phoebus, struggles how 
She may shake off the god's o'ermastering power ; 
So, all the more does he her ravings quell. 
Tames her wild heart, and moulds it to his will. 

And now roll back the hundred portals vast, 
And on the air the seer's response is borne. 
" For thee the perils of the sea are past. 
But sorer perils wait thee on the land. 
Latinus' kingdom the Dardanides 
Shall enter — of thus much be well assured — 
Yet shall they wish that they had never come. 
Wars, ghastly wars, rise up before my eyes, 
And Thybris' waters foaming red with gore. 
Not Simois, Xanthus, nor the Grecian camp 
Shall lack their parallel. From Latium springs 
A new Achilles, he, too, goddess-bom. 
And Juno's wrath shall dog the Teucrians still. 
When driven by sore distress to beg for aid, 
What tribe of Italy, which of all her towns 
Shalt thou not stoop to ? Of these ills a wife 
Again the cause, the Trojans' kindly host, 
And yet again a foreign bridal-bed. 
Come what ills may, bate not in heart or hope. 
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Press boldly on, far as thy fate allows ! 
Deliverance will come when dreamt of leasts 
And from a Grecian city it will come.^V 

Thus did the Sibyl from her secret cell 
Give forth the mystic strains prophetical, 
That through the cave reverberating rang. 
Wrapping up truths in utterance obscure, 
So on her fury does Apollo work 
The bit, aqd goad her to fulfil his bests. 

Soon as the fierce and frenzied sounds grew still 
^neas spoke : '' No aspect unfcMreseen 
Of troubles can, oh Virgin, hap to me. 
I have foreseen them all, forethought them all. 
One only boon I ask. Since here the gate 
Of him that rules in Hell is said to be. 
And the foul swamp, that is by Acheron fed, 
Grant me to see the face, and hear the voice 
Of my loved sire once more ; point me the way, 
Unbar the sacred portals 1 Him through fire 
And flame, and through the arrowy hail I bore 
Upon my back, and rescued from the foe. 
In all my wanderings he was still with me ; 
Weak as he was, all storms of sea and sky 
He bore, as old age was not framed to bear. 
'Twas he enjoined that I should seek tliee out, 
And lay myself a suppliant at thy door. 
Have pity, gentle maid, on sire and son, 
All power is thine^ for not in vain wert thou 
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By Hecate set to rule the Avemian shades. 
Since Orpheus, but with lyre and song equipp'd, 
Could from their gloom recall the wife he loved, 
Since Pollux and his brother can in turn 
Come and go thence, dying alternate death, — 
Wherefore of Theseus or Alddes speak ? 
And I, like them, to sovran Jove am kin." 

Thus, clinging to the altar, did he pray. 
Whereon the prophetess b^an : " Oh thou 
Of race divine, Trojan Anchises' son. 
Descent to Hell is easy — day and night 
Wide open stands the gate of darksome Dis, — 
But to retrace your steps, and mount again 
Into the upper air is hard indeed. 
Some few, who to right-judging Jove were dear, 
Or for their worth were wafted to the skies. 
Begotten of the Gods, could this achieve. 
Midway on every side are forests dense. 
And round them winds Cocytus* sable stream. 
But if such love, such strong desire be thine. 
To traverse twice the Stj^ian pool, and twice 
To look on murky Tartarus, if thou 
Find'st pleasure in an enterprise so mad. 
Learn what must first be done 1 Obscured within 
A tree's thick umbrage lurks a golden bough, — 
Of gold its leaves, of gold its pliant stem, 
Sacred to Juno of the nether world. 
In a deep dell, o'ercanopied with boughs, 
That tree lies hid, but 'tis vouchsafed to none 
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To travel down into earth's depths of gloom, 
Who has not pluck'd that golden-tressbd spray. 
Such is the tribute beauteous Proserpine 
Hath as her due enjoined. One bough torn off, 
Another takes its place, its leaves and stalk 
All golden too. Search, then, with eager eyes, 
Aloft, and, having found it, pluck the bough ; 
For of its own accord 'twill break at once. 
If thou to pluck it art predestinate; 
If not, no mortal power can wrench it off. 
Nor sharp steel cleave it from the parent stem. 
But know, too, thy dead friend's unburied corse, 
Unknown to thee, lies tainting all thy fleet. 
While thou art lingering at our threshold here, 
To beg from us response oracular. 
First with due rites ensepulchre thy friend. 
With blood of coal-black ewes appease the Gods, 
So shalt thou see the Stygian groves at last. 
And realms, that are by living men untrod ! " 
Thus having said, straightway her Ups were sealed. 

With downcast eyes, and aspect all deject, 
iEneas quits the cave, and walks away. 
His thoughts on these strange auguries intent. 
Achates walks beside him, sad and slow, 
His mind with like perplexity distraught. 
And converse much they held of who might be 
The comrade dead, of whose unburied corse 
The priestess spoke. But when they reach'd the shore, 
There on the parching sand Misenus lay, 
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Ignobly done to death, Misenus, son 
Of iEolus. None deftlier than he 
Could sound the trumpet call, or with its notes 
Could stir the fire of battle into flame. 
He of great Hector had the comrade been, 
Was ever near him in the press of fight, 
Renown'd alike for clarion and for spear. 
And, when of life Achilles spoiled his friend, 
He with iEneas' fortunes linked his fiite, 
For leader less illustrious would he none. 
Him, as with winding shell he thrills the deep, 
And in a mad mood challenges the Gods 
To rival his wild music, Triton seized, 
And hurled him down, if legend fables not. 
Into the surging seas among the rocks. 

So through the camp they mourned with wailings loud, 
i£neas chief of all Anon, all tears. 
They ply the task the Sibyl had enjoined. 
And in hot haste rear heavenward, tree on tree, 
A great sepulchral altar. They repair 
To an old wood, the lair of beasts of prey ; 
Tall pines are levell'd with the ground ; the oak 
Rings with the axe's strokes ; the ash-tree trunks. 
Sturdy and massive, are by wedges split ; 
Down firom the hills huge rowan-trees are roll'd. 
iEneas cheers the while his comrades on. 
Foremost with axe and mallet 'midst them all. 

Meanwhile with saddened heart he eyes the scene. 
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And, gazing on the expanse of forest, prays : 
" Oh, that the golden bough may show itself 
To me amidst this wilderness of leaves, 
Since all she said of thee, Misenus, proved, 
Alas ! too true ! " 

Scarce had he spoken, when 
He saw two doves come flying through the air 
And settle on the sward. Straight, glad of heart. 
He recognised the birds his mother loves. 
" Be you," he cried, " my guides, if way there be, 
And soaring steer my course to where the bough 
Casts its rich shadow on the teeming ground ! 
And thou, oh Goddess Mother, fail me not 
In this momentous crisis of my life ! " 

Thus having said, he strode on, marking well 
The course the twin doves took, who, now and then, 
Dropp'd down to feed, yet still so near, that those 
Who watch'd their flight could keep them well in view. 
When to Avemus' noisome lake they came. 
Swiftly they shot on high, whence lapsing down 
The liquid air they perch'd upon a tree. 
Through whose dark leaves, as in the wind they shook. 
Flashed here and there a glimmer as of gold. 
As in the woodland hoar with winter frost 
The misletoe puts out fresh shoots of green. 
Shoots not engendered by the tree, and rings 
The trunk it clings to with its saffron growth, 
So 'mid the dark oak gleamed the branching gold, 
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So rustled in the breeze its slender fronds. 
Straightway iEneas seized and wrench'd it off, 
Howbeit it strove against his eager clutch, 
And bore it to the Sibyl in her cave. 

Down at the beach meanwhile the Teucrians mourned 
Misenus, and the last sad honours paid 
To his unheeding ashes. First they raise 
A lofty pyre of oak and resinous pine. 
Wattle its sides with fronds of darkest hue, 
And plant funereal cypresses in front, 
Then with refulgent armour crown the pile. 
Hot water some prepare, and braziers some 
Flashing with flame, and wash and then anoint 
The clay-cold body. Rose a cry of wail, ' 

As on the bier the form so loved they lay. 
And over it the purple robe he wore. 
Some on their shoulders lift the massive bier, 
Sad office — then, as our fore&thers wont, 
With face averted hold the blazing torch 
Beneath the pyre, where they had laid the bier. 
Frankincense, oil of olive, funeral cates 
Heap'd on with hands profuse were burnt and charr'd. 
And when the embers sank, the flames died down, 
They drenched the thirsty ashes of the dead 
With wine, and Corynaeus gathered up 
The bones, and placed them in a brazen urn ; 
Thereafter, circling round his comrades thrice, 
He sprinkled them from branch of olive dipped 
In purest water, made lustration meet, 
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And to the hero spoke a last farewell 
But good iEneas for Misenus reared 
A tomb colossal, and within it placed 
The hero's arms, his trumpet, and his oar, 
'Neath the high peak, that by his name is called, 
And keeps it famous to all after-time. 

This done, at once he hastens to perform 
What other rites the Sibyl had enjoined. 

A cave there was, in height and width immense, 
Rugged and weird, and shielded from approach 
By a black lake and overhanging wood. 
O'er it no bird unharmed could wing its way, 
So deadly were the exhalations sent 
From its swart jaws up to the arching heaven 
[And therefore by the Greeks Aomon hight] 
Here first the priestess takes four sable steers, 
And, pouring wine upon their foreheads, crops 
The bristling tufts that grew between their horns. 
Lays them, first offering to the Gods, upon 
The altar^s sacred fire, and calls aloud 
On Hecate, revered in Heaven and Hell. 
Attendants cut the victims' throats, and catch 
The reeking blood in bowls. Then with his sword 
iEneas' self slays a black lamb for Earth, — 
The mother she of the Eumenides, — 
And for her mighty sister Night ; likewise 
A barren heifer, Proserpine, for thee. 
Night-altars for the Stygian king he trims. 
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And entrails lays of bulls upon the flames, 
Pouring rich unguents on them as they burn* 

Scarce had the rising sun illumed the dawn. 
When, lo ! the ground beneath them 'gins to moan. 
The trees along the hill-tops toss and heave, 
And ban-dogs howling through the gloom are seen, 
The Goddess drawing nigh. " Hence, ye profane ! " 
The Sibyl shrieked — " Hence ! From the grove begone ! 
But get thee forward ! Quick ! Unsheathe thy sword ! 
Needs now a heart, iEneas, will not flinch ! " 
Then madly plunged into the yawning cave, 
While he rushed after with un&ltering steps. 

Ye Gods, that rule o'er disembodied souls, 
Dumb shades, you Chaos too, and Phlegethon, 
Regions that far and wide lie hush'd in night, 
Grant me to speak of things that I have heard, 
And, by your grace, of what in nether earth 
Is plunged, and shrouded in eternal gloom ! 

Onward they went, these twain, through deepening dark, 
Through the void halls and desert realms of Hell, 
As by the wan light of the fitful moon 
The traveller through a forest threads his way, 
When clouds obscure the sky, and murky night 
Has of its colour all the landscape stript 

Even in the porch, the very jaws of Hell, 
Vengeful Remorse and Grief their couch had made ; 
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There Wan Diseases loc^e, and sad Old Age; 
And Fear^ and Famine, Counsellor of 111, 
Degrading Poverty, — ^all ghastly shapes ; 
Death, too, and Toil, and Death's half-brother Sleep, 
Lusts of the Mind, and, opposite to them, 
Death-dealing War, the Furies' beds of steel. 
And madding Discord, with her snaky locks 
Knit up in fillets dropping gouts of gore. 

Athwart the path a huge old branching elm 
Stretches its dusky arms, where idle dreams 
Are said to lodge, close clustering 'neath the leaves. 
There, too, were hideous monsters manifold, 
Centaurs in stalls, the Scyllas double-form'd, 
There Briareus, he of the hundred hands, 
And Lema's snake, with its appalling hiss ; 
Chimem belching flames, Gorgons withal, 
Harpies, and one Three-bodied Phantom form. 
As they drew nearer, smit with sudden fear 
iEneas raised his sword as if to strike. 
And had his guide not whispered, they were nought 
But disembodied semblances of life, 
He would in vain have cleft the phantom forms. 

The way lies thence to Acheron's pitchy flood, 
That, whirling up from deep-down eddies, boils, 
And all its slime into Cocytus pours. 
Over these waters, loathsome to the sight, 
Keeps Charon ward, himself as loathly grim. 
A shock of grisly beard, unkempt, unclean, 
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Droops to his waist ; his eyes are balls of fire ; 
And a coarse wrapper, knotted round his neck. 
Is flung across his shoulders. With a pole 
He pushes on his dusky craft, adjusts 
Its sails, and in it bears his freight across. 
Stricken in years he seem'd, but his old age^ 
God as he was, was vigorous and green. 

A crowd rush'd headlong to the river's brink, 
Matrons and men, the bodies life-bereft 
Of heroes of renown, young men and maids. 
And children laid upon untimely biers 
Before their parents' eyes, — ^in number such 
As leaves that in the first autumnal frosts 
Fall softly in the woodlands to the ground ; 
Or as the huddling flocks of countless birds 
From the wide wastes of ocean crowd to land. 
What time chill winter drives them o'er the sea 
To seek a resting-place in sunnier climes. 
The foremost, yearning for the farther shore. 
With outstretch'd hands implore they might the first 
Be borne across. The gloomy ferryman 
Now these, now those, admits into his boat. 
But others drives far firom the bank away. 

Struck with amaze, and by the tumult moved, 
" Tell me ! " iEneas asks, " Oh, tell me, why 
This wild rush to the stream ? What do they seek, 
These souls ? And why are some of them thrust back. 
While others o'er the livid stream are borne ? " 
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To him the priestess thus brief answer made : 
'' Anchises' son, true offspring of the Gods, 
You see Cocytus, and the Stygian pool, 
Vows sworn by which Gods fear to make and breaks 
These the unburied are, that crowd forlorn, 
The boatman Charon, and the buried those. 
That now are on the stream. None till their bones 
Are laid in earth may pass these rueful banks, 
Or fare across that hoarsely murmuring tide. 
A hundred years they hover round its shore, 
Ere they may see the wished for stream again." 

Revolving many thoughts, Anchises' son 
Paused, full of pity for their hapless lot 
Leucaspis he espies, Orontes, too. 
The valiant Captain of the Lydan fleet. 
These, struck by tempest, as they fled from Troy, 
Were by the wild waves swamped, with ship and crew. 

Lo ! came the Pilot Palinurus by. 
Who had so late upon the Libyan coast 
Fallen from the poop, while steering by the stars, 
And far into the sea was swept away. 
Him dim-discovered *mid the phantom throng 
iEneas thus addresses : " Which of the Gods, 
Oh Palinurus, tbre thee from us so, 
And whelm'd thee in mid ocean ? Speak, oh speak ! 
Speak, for Apollo, ne'er found felse before. 
Beguiled me with this one response alone, 
Predicting that, unscathed by sea or storm, 
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Thou shouldst come safe to the Ausonian shores. 
LOy noWy and is it thus he keeps his troth? '^ 

" Neither did Phoebus' tripod play thee false, 
Oh son of great Anchises ! " he replied, 
" Nor did a God submerge me in the sea. 
For when the helm, of which I had the charge 
As pilot of the fleet, by heavy seas 
Was from its fastenings wrenched, I held by it, 
And overboard with me I dragged it down. 
By the fierce waves I swear, then for myself 
I felt less fear, than that your ship should sink, 
Reft of its rudder and its steersman too. 
In the deep hollows of the weltering waves 
Three winter nights through that wide waste of sea 
The South wind toss'd me. As the fourth day dawn'd. 
From a huge billow's crest I sighted land. 
That land was Italy. On, on I swam ; 
I reached the shore, and then I had been safe. 
But that a savage tribe, on plunder bent. 
As I, encumbered with my drippmg vest, 
Clutch'd the rocks' jagged ledges, cut me down. 
The restless sea now holds me, and the winds 
Tumble me to and firo upon the beach. 
Oh, by the gladsome light and airs of heaven. 
By thy dear sire, and by the hopes of young 
Ascanius, I implore, unconquered chief, 
Deliver me from this so cruel strait 1 
Either make back to Velia's port, and cast 
Some dust upon my body, for thou canst, 

B 
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Or else do thou, if any way there be, 

Or if thy Goddess Mother show thee one, 

(For surely not without some aid divine 

Are thou now bent to cross the Stygian flood,) 

To me, unhappy me, stretch forth thy hand. 

And through its waters carry me, so I 

In death may find a quiet resting-place ! " 

On this the virgin prophetess b^an : 
<< Whence, Palinurus, whence this wild desire ? 
Shall you, unburied, see the Stygian flood, 
The river dread of the Eumenides, 
Or unpermitted quit this hither strand? 
Hope not by prayer to change the Gods' decrees ! 
Yet for some solace in thy direful plight, 
Bear in thy memory these words of mine« 
Lo, neighbouring tribes, through cities far and near, 
Warned by celestial signs, shall for thy death 
Make expiation, and with solemn rites 
Build up for thee a great sepulchral mound. 
And through the ages yet to come the spot 
Shall bear the name of Palinurus." Thus 
His heart some little of its pangs was eased. 
And in his name the spot rejoices still. 

Now speed they further on, and near the stream, 
Whom when the boatman from his bark espied, 
Through the still grove advancing to its bank. 
He challenged them with harsh and surly voice *. 
** Whoe'er thou art, that thus with armsi in hand 
Approachest these oiu: streams, say — quickly, too — 
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Why you are here? No nearer 1 Back^lBayt 

This is the realm of disembodied souls. 

Of Night, and Sleep that drowses mortal eyes. 

This Stygian bark may bear no living man. 

Small cause had I for joy, what time it bore 

Alcides, Theseus, and Pirithous, 

Though god-bom, and of strength invincible. 

Hell's watchdog by the first was bound in chains. 

And trembling dragged even from its sovereign's throne. 

The other twain came hither with intent 

From Pluto's couch to cany off his queen." 

Then briefly made the Amphrjrsian seer reply : 
*' Calm thee ! Insidious purpose have we none, 
Nor will this sword be used to force our way. 
The cave's huge warder with his ceaseless howl 
Unharmed may terrify the bloodless ghosts, 
Still may chaste Proserpine her uncle's bed 
Keep from mtrusion safe. This Trojan chief 
iEneas, famed for valour as for worth. 
To the dark shades of Erebus has come 
To seek his father there. But if the thought 
Of such devoted love can move thee not. 
Then this will move thee ! " 

Straightway she drew forth 
The bough, which had been hidden in her breast 
At once his wrath was still'd — he said no more. 
Viewing with wondering eyes the gift revered 
Of the mysterious bough, unseen so long, 
He turns his steel-blue boat, and nears the shore, 
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Thrusts out the long array of souls that lined 
The benches, clears the gangways, and receives 
Large-limbed iEneas in the vessel's waist ; 
The crazy shallop groaned beneath his weight, 
And water through its leaky timbers oozed. 
At length it lodged them safe across the stream 
On the foul sludges of the sedgy shore. 

There Cerberus, in his den, laid all at length, 
With the hoarse barkings of his threefold jaws 
Fills all the air. The snakes that wreathe his necks 
Uprear'd their heads, on which the Virgin Seer 
Flings him a honey'd cake, with opiates drugg'd. 
Pouncing upon it with his triple jaws. 
That ravenous were with hunger, on his back 
He turned, and lay stretch'd out o'er all his den. 
Its warder hush'd, iEneas pass'd along. 
And swiftly left the river's marge behind. 
Which, once cross'd, never may be cross'd again. 

Straight at the very porch were voices heard, 
A mighty wail, the cry of infant souls 
Untimely robb'd of life and its delights. 
Torn from the breast, to fill a ruthless grave. 
Next them were those who had been doom'd to die 
On accusation false ; yet here they had 
To face fresh trial and another judge, 
For Minos, dread inquisitor, to his bar 
Summons the silent shades, and wrings from them 
The story of their lives and of their sins. 
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Near them were seen the woe-worn forms of men, 
Self-slaughtered, whoj aweary of the sun, 
Had flung their souls away, but gladly now, 
So they again might breathe the upper air. 
Would welcome poverty, and toil, and pain : 
But Fate, and Acheron's sad unlovely pool. 
And Styx with ninefold current bar the way. 

Stretching away in the far distance now 
The plains expand, called there ''The Mourning 

Fields." 
Here in sequestered shade of myrtle groves 
Wander apart those withered by the blight 
Of unregarded love, whose bitter pangs 
Pursue them even in death. iEneas sees 
Phaedra and Procris, Eriphyle sad. 
Showing the wound her cruel son had made, 
Evadne and Pasipha^, and with them 
Laodamia, Csenis, once a man, 
A woman afterwards, and here by fate 
Transmuted to her pristine shape again. ^ 

Phoenician Dido here, her wound still fresh. 
In a dark grove was pacing to and fro ; 
Whom when iEneas through the dim obscure. 
As coming near to him she paused, espied. 
Like one who, when the moon is new, or sees 
Or thinks he sees it through the filmy clouds, 
He wept, and thus in love's fond accents spoke : 
" Unhappy Dido ! Was it then true I heard. 
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That thou wert dead, self-«laughtered in despair. 

And I, alas ! the canse ? Now by the stars, 

By all the powers of heaven, ay, and of Hell,-^ 

If oaths be sacred in the nether world, — 

I swear, oh queen, I parted from thy shores 

Sorely against my will. The Gods' behests. 

That force me now to £ace the deathly gloom. 

And all the horrors of this ghastly place, 

Compelled me to it, nor would let me think 

My going thence could bring such grief on thee. 

Oh tarry ! Turn not from my gaze away ! 

Think, whom thou shunnest ! Think, whose words thou 

scom'st. 
The last that ever I shall speak to thee I '' 

With such soft speech i^eas sought to soothe 
Her mind on fire, the scorn upon her face. 
And, as he spoke, he wept But still she kept 
Her head away, her eyes fixed on the ground. 
Nor was her countenance more moved, than if 
Aiarpesian crag it were, or hardest flint 
Then with a glance of hate she rush'd away 
Into a thicket, where her erewhile spouse 
Sichseus waits to share her griefs, and gives, 
The happy past remembering, love for love, 
While, smit with anguish for her cruel lot, 
^neas weeping watch'd her as she went 

Then he moved on ; and now they reached the spot 
Upon the plain's confine, where the renown'd 
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In war from others kept themselves aloo£ 

Here Tydeus, here Parthenopseus famed 

In battle meets his view, and the pale ghost 

Of what was once Adrastus. Here were crowds 

Of Trojans slain in battle, much bemoaned 

Up to the very heavens, whom when he saw 

In lengthened row appear iEneas groaned, — 

Glaucus and Medon and Thersilochus, 

The three sons of Antenor ; the high priest 

Of Ceres, Polybaetes ; and with them 

Idaeus, still in armour dight, and still 

Within his chariot set The crowd of souls 

From left and right come thronging round the chief, 

Nor did a glance suffice, so fain they were 

To linger and to learn why he had come. 

But the Greek chiefs, and Agamemnon's hosts 

Quailed with a mighty fear, when through the gloom 

They spied iEneas and his shining arms. 

Some turned to fly, as they erewhile had fled 

For shelter to their ships, some tried to shout, 

But in their throat the feeble murmur died. 

And here Deiphobus, old Priam's son, 
He saw with all his body gash'd and gored, 
His face disfigured, hands and ears cut ofl*, 
And his nose slash'd with ignominious scars. 
Scarce did ^neas know that trembling shade. 
Cowering in hope to hide his ghastly wounds. 
Yet in the old well-known accents spoke him thus 
^' Oh brave Deiphobus, of the best blood 
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Of Teucei^s line^ what man was he designed 
Vengeance so terrible as this? To whom 
Was it allow'd to mutikte thee thus ? 
Twas ramooied, thou on that last fatal night, 
W^th the vast slaughter of the Greeks foredone, 
Hadst sunk upcm a tumbled heap of slain. 
Then I myself reared on the Rhcetean shore 
An empty tumulus fixr thee^ and called 
With a loud voice three times upon thy shade. 
Thy name and armour consecrate the place — 
Thee, oh my friend, I could not find, to lay 
Thy dust in Dardan soil bef<»e I left" 

Thus Priam's son made ans?rer : ** Thou hast left 
Nothing undone^ my friend, but paid all dues 
Of honour to Deiphobus and his shade. 
, My own hard destiny, and the deadly wiles 
Of that Tjacaenian woman, these it was, 
That overwhelmed me with the ills you see, — 
These the last marks she left me of her love. 
You know, — ^who ever can foiget? — ^how we 
Spent that last night in reckless revelry. 
When the fell horse our ramparts overleapt, 
And hid within it bore a warrior-band. 
In festal garb disguised, along the streets 
She led a troop of Phrygian Bacchanals, 
And in their orgies waved a blazing torch 
As signal for the Greeks to storm the town. 
Worn with anxiety and drowsed with sleep, 
Upon my ill-starr'd bed I threw me down, 
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And o'er me as I lay there stole a sweet, 
Deep, peaceful slumber, as of death. Meanwhile 
My charming spouse of weapons stripp'd the house. 
Stole from my pillow my true sword, and then 
To Menelaus open threw the door, — 
A boon, belike, to appease her amorous lord, 
And make her past delinquencies forgot. 
Why linger o'er my tale? Enough, they burst 
Into my room, Ulysses with them, that 
Arch-counsellor of plot and shameful wile. 
Ye Gods, if I yoiu: vengeance may invoke. 
Bring down like trouble on the Greeks, I pray ! 
But tell me now in turn, what brings thee here, 
While still alive ? Have drifting winds and waves, 
Or mandate of the Gods, or stress of fate 
Constrained thee to explore this gloomy realm, 
These sad abodes, where never shines the sun ?" 

While thus they spoke, Aurora's car had cross'd 
With rose-illumined wheels one-half the heavens^ 
And in like converse the allotted time 
Had all been sped, but that the Sibyl spoke 
In warning words and few : '' iEneas, night 
Draws on apace — we waste the hours with tears. 
Here where we stand the road divides in twain. 
The right, that skirts great Pluto's palace walls. 
Takes us into Elysium, but the left 
To Tartarus, and the pains prepared for sin." 
" Nay, be not wroth, great prophetess ! " replied 
Deiphobus. " Unmurmuring I go 
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Back with these other souls to murky night. 
But thou, the glory of our race, go on, 
And turn thy better fortune to account 1 " 
Then, as he spoke, he turned his steps aside. 

Raising his eyes, iEneas on the left 
Sees, by a cliff o'erhung, walls towering high, 
And by a threefold bastion girdled round, 
While at their base the sweeping torrent rushed 
Of hellish Fhl^ethon, alive with flames. 
Whirling huge boulders on with deafening din. 
In front a gate, of size enormous, flank'd 
By cofamms vast of solid adamant, 
Which neither force of men, nor even the Gods 
With rams of welded steel could batter down. 
A lofty tower stands near, and, seated there, 
Tisiphone, in bloody mantle dad. 
Keeps watch upon the entrance day and night. 
Groans from within of agony are heard. 
And strokes of cruel scourges, — mixed with these, 
The grind of iron, and the clank of diains. 

Affrighted by the din, iEneas cried, 
^' Oh holy maid, what crimes are punished here? 
Wherefore these tortures, why this piteous wail?'' 
" Great Trojan chief," the prophetess replied, 
^^ That threshold foul no guiltless man may cross. 
But what time Hecate to me consign^ 
The guardianship of the Avernian groves, 
Herself she show'd xne all that passes here, — - 
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The pains and tortures by the Gods dfecreed. 
Here Rhadamanthns holds his pitiless throne, 
From guilt tears off the maski confeasion wrings 
From those who, triumphing in secret sins, 
Put off, till death o'ertakes them at the last, 
Due expiation for their guilty deeds. 
Then on them springs with her avenging scourge 
Tisiphone, and, brandishing her snakes 
With left hand, on her sister Furies calls." 

This said, on hinges gmting horribly 
The sacred gates are open thrown. 

" Dost mark 
What 'tis sits warder in the vestibule ? 
What ghastly sentinel the threshold guards ? . 
A monster huge, with fifty gaping throats, 
A fiercer Hydra, sits on watch within. 
Beyond yawns Tartarus, as twofold deep 
Down to the abysses of the shades below 
As topmost heaven is high above the earth. 
Struck down by lightning, there Earth's ancient brood, 
The Titans, writhe within the lowest pit. 
Here, too, I saw the Aloidean twins. 
Giants in bulk, who with their hands essayed 
To rend the skies, and hurl Jove from his throne. 
Salmoneus, too, I saw, with torture rack'd. 
Because Jove's thunder and his levin-bolts 
He dared to counterfeit. He, on a car 
Yoked to four steeds, and flashing torches round, 
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Through Elis' crowded streets in triumph drove, 
And claimed from them the honours of a God. 
* Mad fool ! Who thought to simulate the clouds 
And levin-bolts' inimitable crash 
With tramp or prance of horses homy-hoofed. 
Him not with brand, nor smoky flare of torch, 
But with a bolt from battlemented clouds 
The Sire Onmipotent with hideous crash 
Sent whirling headlong down to where he lies. 
There Tityus, too, of the all-nurturing Earth 
The foster-child, was to be seen, as full 
Some forty roods along outstretched he lay, 
While with its curved beak the vulture huge 
Tears at his deathless liver ceaselessly. 
And entrails fertile in fresh torture-pangs, 
And, rending wide his bosom, revels there 
In ceaseless banquet, that no rest allows 
To flesh or fibre growing evermore. 
Why of Ixion speak, or Lapithae, 
Or of Pirithous, above whose head 
The black rock threatening hangs, that ever seems 
Upon the point to fall, yet never falls. 
There couches gleam, with pedestals of gold, 
And banquets, rich as those of kings, are spread 
Before their eyes; while crouches close at hand 
The chiefest Fury, who, should they approach 
To where the viands stand, springs up amain. 
And swings her torch, with thunders in her voice. 
Here those are kept, expectant of their doom. 
Who bore a brother hate, while yet they lived. 
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Who struck a parent, played a client false, 
Or brooded selfishly o'er hoards of gold, 
Nor spared a portion for their kindred — these 
In number far the greatest There, too, those 
Slain for adultery, or who set abroach 
Internal wars unblest, or felt no shame 
In base betrayal of a master's trust. 

<' Ask not what punishments await mankind ! 
Some roll uphill a stone that still rebounds, 
Some hang stretch'd out on a revolving wheel, — 
Unhappy Theseus sits, and shall sit on 
To all eternity ; and of mortal men 
Most miserable, Phlegyas, with a voice that rings 
Throughout the realms of darkness, cries, ' Be warned. 
Learn to be just, and to revere the Gods 1 ' 
This for vile lucre has his country sold. 
Made it subservient to a tyrant's yoke. 
And for a price has made and unmade laws. 
That impiously defiled a daughter's bed. 
Some deeds of monstrous guilt they all have dared. 
And, daring, gained their ends. No, not although 
I had a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And lungs of steel, could I tell over all 
The innumerable forms of mortal crimes. 
Or give to all their punishments a name." 

Thus spoke Apollo's long-lived Prophetess. 
'^ But now speed on to your appointed task ! 
No loitering now ! " she adds. '' These are the walls 
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Were welded in the Cyclops* fotges— these, 
The gates in yonder arch, where we must lay 
Our offering as the oracle enjoined." 
She said, and swiftly down the darksome path 
They make their way, until they reach the Gates. 
In went ^Eneas, sprinkling first himself 
With water gathered from the stream, and hung 
The golden bough upon the lintel-post. 

Thus, homage to the Goddess duly paid, 
Into the land they came of pure delights, 
Of peaceful groves, and mansions of the blest 
Here breathes an ampler ether, and invests 
Champaign and forest with a rosy light, — 
A land with stars and sunshine of its own. 
Some on the grassy sward their muscles train, 
Some meet in friendly strife, while other some 
Are seen to wrestle on the yellow sand. 
Or speed the joyous hours with dance and song. 
There, too, the famed Threician prophet-bard. 
In flowing robes arrayed, a descant sings, 
And now with fingers, now with ivory quill, 
From his lyre's sevenfold strings brings sweet accord. 
Here were the far-famed sons of Teucer's line, 
Great heroes, scions of the good old times, 
Ilus, Assaracus, and the greater name 
Of Dardanus, the founder of old Troy. 
iEneas views far off, and views with awe 
Their arms, their empty chariots, their war-spears 
Set upright in the ground, their steeds unyoked, 
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And gxazmg at their ease along the plains. 

The same delight in chariots and in anns, 

The same fond care in pasturing sleek steeds. 

Which in their lives they had, they have in death. 

Others reclined upon the grass are seen, 

That feast, and sing in chorus festive lays 

In odorous laurel groves, where from the world 

Above Eridanus through the forest shades 

Rolls on in copious stream. Here was a band 

Of those who, fighting for their country, fell. 

Of priests who through their whole of life were chaste. 

Of bards, whose strains might win Apollo's praise, 

Of those who by their high inventive skill 

Gave grace to life, or won by gracious deeds 

A lasting place in all men's memories. 

And all their brows with snow-white wreaths are bound. 

These, as around they press, the Sibyl thus 
Addressed, and of them all Musasus first. 
As in the centre of the group he stood. 
With lofty shoulders towering o'er them all. 
" Say, happy souls, and you, supreme of bards, 
Where in these regions does Anchises bide ? 
For his sake have we come, to find him we 
The waters dread of Erebus have cross'd." 
To her the bard then briefly made reply : 

''A fixed abode has no one. Shady groves 
We haunt and rivers' slopes, and meadows moist 
With running streams. But, if you so incline, 
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Come with me to yon hSl, not hard to climb." 
He spoke and led the way, and from the top 
Shows them the plains beyond in sunshine bathed ; 
Then straightway from the hill-top they descend. 

There, deep within a dell of vivid green, 
Paced to and fro Anchises, wrapt in thought 
Of souls now here sequestered, but in time 
Destined to rise into the upper air; 
Passing, belike, their numbers in review. 
All the dear issue of his loins, their deeds. 
Their fortunes, characters for good or ill. 
And when he saw ^Eneas o'er the sward 
Advancing, forth at once both hands he flung, 
Tears deVd his cheeks, and brokenly he cried : 
" Hast come at last ? Has thy rare filial love 
Overcome the toils and perils of the way? 
My son, do I again behold thy face? 
And speak we each to each as erst we did? 
My mind, indeed, forecast that this should be, 
Counted the hours, nor was my hope deceived. 
"What lands, what oceans hast thou travelled o'er? 
What perils undergone and overcome. 
My son, since last I held thee in my arms? 
That Lybia, how I feared 'twould be thy bane ! " 

" Father, 'twas thou," iEneas made reply, 
"'Twas thy sad image, coming night by night, 
That drove me hitherwards to make my way; 
My fleet is anchofd on the Tuscan strand, 
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Oh, father, let me clasp thy hand in mine, 
From my embrace, oh, turn not thus away ! ^ 
His cheeks with tears were flooded as he spoke. 
Thrice round his father's neck his arms he flung. 
Thrice through his grasp the filmy phantom slid, 
Empty as air, and fleeting as a dream. 

Meanwhile in a sequestered vale he sees 
A grove retired, with rustling underwood. 
And the Lethean river, gliding by 
Abodes, that seem'd the very homes of peace. 
Around the stream were flitting countless throngs 
Of people of all climes and every tongue ; 
And as, when on a quiet summer day. 
Bees settle in the meadows on the flowers. 
And cluster round the snow-white lily-cups. 
So all the air with murmurous hum is filled. 
Struck with amaze at the unwonted sight, 
iEneas asks, "What stream is this, and who 
Are these that crowd so thickly on its banks?'' 

" All these are souls," Anchises answered, " who 
Are to be clothed again with fleshly form. 
But whom behoves to drink from Lethe's stream 
Deep draughts to drown all memory of the past. 
Long have I yeam'd to show them to thine eyes. 
The men who shall perpetuate my line^ 
So wilt thou all the more rejoice with me. 
That thou shouldst make fair Italy thine own." 
" Oh father, can it be ? " his son rejoined, 

c 
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^* That souls sublime shall hence return to earth. 
And live again ip fonn»:Qf mortal day?: 
Whence this desire for earth and earthly woes ? /' 

*' listen, and thou shalt learn," Anchises said. 
And step by. step the wondrous tale revealed; 

" Know, firnt, a spirit inwardly sustains 
The earth, the sky, and ocean's watery jilains, 
The moon's resplend^it orb, the sun, the stars, 
And .mind, pervading all and ev^Twhere, 
Stirs^ and is blended with the mighty whole. 
'Tis this gives life to man, to beast, and bird, 
And to the mcmsters of the glassy .deep. 
These are of heavenly birth, and fiery fcMroe, 
Save in.salar as they are downward dragg'd- 
By the defects. that to their bodies ding. 
Moulded of earth, and destined to decay. 
From these .spring fears, desires, and joys, and griefs. 
Within the darkness of their dungeon pent. 
Men look not upward to the heaven beyond ; 
Nor even, when life is o'er, do all the ills 
And plagues, that erewhile did their bodies taint. 
Depart, so deep are they perforce engrained 
Into their being by long years <tf sin. 
Therefore by penal sufferings .must they make 
Atonement for misdeeds of former days. 
Some high uphung are to the winds exposed. 
From some their leprosy of guilt is deansed 
In ocean's depths, or pujcged away by fire.> 
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Each soul its special' penance has to beat>;' 

Thereafter to Elysium we are smt ; 

And in these Happy Fields some few abide 

Till the long lapse of their aiq>oilited time 

Has from their spirits worn the takitaway, 

And left the ethereal'spark serene and pure;. 

All these, wfaeniyean a thousand have rollVl by, 

Are summoned, a great hos^ by power divine, 

To Lethe, tfaa^ oblivious of the past^ 

They may i^ain behold heaven's vaulted arch, 

And yearn to don corporeal form again/' 

With this he led the Sibyl and his «on 
Right through the middle of the miumiirihg crowd,' 
Up to la knoll, whence he could mark them wdl, 
As in long file they^stood upon the bank^ 
And note the looks of others as t]>ey came. 
'^ And now note well my words, as I unfold - 
The fates that Fortune has in store for thee, 
The glorious destiniea which await the race 
That Italy on the Dardan stods diatt graft. 
Souls of h^h mark, to bear our name 1 ^ Y6u see- 
Yon stripling leaning on a headless speax ! ' 
He is by lot the nearei^to the li^i 
And to the realms of day before them all 
Will rise, with blood ^Ausoniaft in l^s veins^ 
Mingled with thine, — Silvius of Alba called, — 
Thy issue, bom when thou hast passed ^from lif<&. 
Whom when thine age is; in its -sere tlqr spouse 
Lavinia in the woods to thee^shaBdbfeat, — 
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A king, and father of a line of kings, 

Who shall in Alba Longa hold their seat. 

Next Procax, glory of the Trojan line ; 

Capys and Numitor; thy namesake next, 

Silvius iEneas, eminent alike 

For piety and valoiu:, if, perchance, 

He shall be called to fill the Alban throne. 

And lo ! these youths, what noble strength they show, 

And round their brows the civic oaken wreath ! 

These shall build citadels to guard thy realm, 

Nomentum, Gabii, and Fidenss town, 

Collatia also on her mountain crest, 

Pometii, Bola, Cora, and the fort 

Of Inuus, as they will then be called, 

Though nameless now. Likewise great Romulus, 

Whom Ilia of old Dardan blood to Mars 

Shall bear, will rally to his grandsire's side. 

Mark the twin plumes upon his helmet's crest, 

His brow that 3peaks the demigod to be 1 

So under his high auspices, my son, 

Rome, in a progeny of heroes blest. 

Shall, far renown'di the whole wide world subdue. 

And in her great aims tower Olympus-high, 

Upon her seven hill-citadels enthroned ; 

The Berecynthian mother like in this. 

When, crown'd with towers, through Phrygian towns she 

drives 
Her car triumphant, overjo/d to be 
Mother of countless god-begotten sons, 
AU, all enskied, and denizens of heaven. 
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** Now this way turn thine eyes ! In these behold 
The Romans of thy stock. Caesar is there, 
And all the offspring of lulus, who 
Beneath heaven's vasty canopy shall come. 
He, yonder, he the man is, promised long, 
Augustus Csesar, of celestial line. 
Who will bring back the golden age again 
To Latium's meads, where Saturn reign'd of yore. 
And over Garamant and farthest Ind 
Push his imperial sway to lands that lie 
Beyond the courses of the Stars and Sun, 
Where towering Atlas on his shoulders bears 
The skyey dome with all its burning stars. 
Even now at thought of his approach, foretold 
By the response oracular of their gods. 
The Caspian and Mseotian countries quake, 
And seven-fold Nile through all her mouths is scared. 
Not Hercules self so many lands o'erran. 
Although he smote the brazen-footed hind. 
Freed from its scourge the Erymanthian glades, 
And with his bow made Lema's monster quail ; 
Not Bacchus, driving fh)m the Nissean steep 
With vine-wreathed reins his hamess'd tigers down. 
Shall we then doubt, that we by deeds of high 
Emprise shall spread the glories of our race. 
Or fear to settle on the Ausonian soil ? 

" But who comes here, with olive chaplet crowned, 
And in his hand the sacred symbols bears ? 
I know him by his looks, and snowy beard, 
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A Roman king, — the first by settledlaws 
To found the Imperial City, called to rule 
From petty Ciures and its starveling soil. 
To him will TuUus next succeed, and break 
The long repose of peace, and rouse to arms 
His sluggard host^,:to triumphs long unused. 
Next after him the o'er-boastful Ancus 'Comes, 
Even now too greedy of the people's breath. 
Wouldst wish to see the kings of Tarquin's line, 
And the Avenger JBrutu^ that great soUl, 
And freedom^! emblems by his hand restored? 
He first shall hold the Consul's high onnmand ; 
Before him first shaU the dread axe be borne ; 
His sons, for setting civil wars abroach, 
Will he, for liberty's dear sake, adjudge 
To deadi. Of fathers most unhappy he ! 
Think <^ the deed hareafter as men may^ 
The patriot's zeal, and i>vermastering wish 
To win a people's praise wiU vanquish him. 

>* But BOW the Decii and the Drusi sec^ 
And stem Torquatus with the bloody axe ; 
At distance yonder mark Camlllus, too. 
Who brii^ Rome's ravished standards back to her ! 
Those two, alike in fashing armour clad. 
Brothers in soul, while here in night they dwell. 
Ah, should they reach the realms of life and light, 
How shall they each with «aoh wage deadliest strife. 
What legions lead to death on blood-dyed fields 1 
From Alpine hills, and from Monsachus tower 
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The sire in law descending, and the son 
Arrayed against him with an Eastern host. 
Forbear, my sons, forbear from wars like these, 
Nor in your country's vitals flesh your swords ! 
And thou, that from Olympus claim'st descent, 
Be thou the first to fling thy weapons down ! 
Yon hero, famed for Greeks unnumbered slain. 
Shall to the heights Capitoline bear home 
The spoils of Corinth in triumphal car. 
Argos that other shall in ruins lay, 
Spoil all the lands where Agamemnon reign'd, 
And conquer even that Thessalian king. 
Who vaunts himself of great Achilles' line. 
Avenging thus his ancestors of Troy, 
And the outrage to Minerva's Temple done. 
Great Cato, who may leave thy name untold ? 
Or, Cossus, thine ? Or yours, ye Gracchi ? Or 
The Scipios, those twin thunderbolts of war. 
The scourge of Lybia ? Or Fabrkius, poor. 
But potent in his poverty ? Or thee, 
Serraaus, sowing thine own harvest-fields? 
Whither, ye Fabii, would ye urge me on, 
So weaiy as I am? That Maximus art thou. 
Whose wise delajrs from ruin save the State. 

" Let others, if they may, with finer skill 
Shape into perfect form the breathing bronze, 
Or from the marble call the speaking face. 
Or plead at bar with more persuasive art. 
Tell star from star, as iinto view they rise. 




( 
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And trace with wand the wheeling orb of heaven ; 

But thou, oh Son of Rome, be it thy care 

To rule the nations with a sovran sway; 

Let thy arts be, to discipline mankind 

Into the ways of peace, with gentle hand 

To bear on those thy prowess has subdued. 

And with your legions battle down the proud." 

Here paused Anchises, and as, wrapt in awe, 
Silent they stand, he thus his tale pursued : 

" Marcellus now behold — advancing there, 
Ablaze with all the gorgeous spoils of war, 
Victor pre-eminent 'mong all his peers. 
He, when the State is shaken with alarms, 
Shall prove its stay, shall trample 'neath his feet 
The Carthaginian and rebellious Gaul, 
And in the fane of our great father Jove 
Thrice hang the captured trophies of his wars." 

Here broke iEneas in, — for now he saw 
A youth approach, excelling both in form 
And feature, clad in armour bright of sheen. 
But looking down, with sadness on his brow, — 
" Who's he, my father, walks there by the side 
Of that great chief you told us of but now ? 
His son ? Or of his long heroic line ? 
What hum of crowding comrades round the youth ! 
And he himself a paragon how rare ! 
Yet do night's shadows hover round his head." 
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Tears filled Anchises' eyes, as he replied : 
*' Seek not, my son, to know the terrible grief 
That overhangs thy house. Him to the world 
The Fates will only show, — then snatch away. 
Ye gods ! Were boon so rare all ours to keep, 
Well might you deem the sons of Rome too strong ! 
What groans of manly breasts one day shall sound 
To the Great City from the Field of Mars ! 
What funeral pageant, Tiber, shalt thou see, 
As on thou glidest past a new-made grave ! 
Never shall aHy youth of Trojan blood 
In Latium's fathers such high hopes inspire, 
Nor ever Roman soil the promise vaunt 
Of any son that might with him compare. 
Oh pious heart 1 Oh soul of old-world trust ! 
Oh strong right hand invincible in war ! 
Who could have coped with him when arm'd for fight, 
Whether on foot he led the battle-charge, 
Or dug his foam-fleck'd rowels in his steed? 
Ah, hapless youth, if ever thou shalt burst 
Fate's cruel bonds, Marcellus thou shalt be ! 
Bring lilies now with teeming hands ! Let me 
Strew the empurpled flowers ; such gifts, at least, 
Let me heap largely on my kinsman's tomb, 
And pay this bootless tribute to his shade." 

Through all that region then they wander on, 
Taking great note of whatsoe'er they saw ; 
And by the way Anchises fired his son 
With yearnings passionate for future fame. 
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A fame, in lengthened wartoe to be won ; 
Foretells of strife With th^ 'Laurentian tribes, 
Of King Lsltinus, and his leaguered town, 
And how to escape, and how to bear reverse. 

The gates of sleep are twain ; of horn is 6ne, 
And truthful visions ^pass out thence with ease : 
The other is of polished ivory wrought. 
Outlet for dream's ddusi^w phantasies. 
On to the end the Sybil and his son 
Enchained l^ his discourse Ahdiises held, 
Then forth he sent them through the ivory gate. 

Back to his fleet and to his comrades there 
iEneas hies in haste j^-^Hitraight puts to sea. 
Steering right onward to C^ieta's bay, 
And anchors there his galleys to the beach. 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 

SHE comes, Spam's proud fleet comes ! The ocean 
broad 

Moans underneath her, as along she steers ; 
With dismal clank of chains, with a new God, 

And thunders infinite thy coast she nears — 
A floating armament of bastions vast, — 

(Such sight the ocean ne'er hath seen before. 
Invincible men call her, all aghast) 

Onward she moves, the startled billows o'er : 
Well won that vauntM title by the dread, 
That everywhere is by her coming spread ; 
Ocean, awe-struck, bears on the whelming load 

With pace majestic, into stillness crushed ; 
The ruin of a world within her stowed. 

Now she draws nigh, and every wind is hushed ! 
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Thou happy isle, thou ruler of the waves, 
Thou of the giant heart and princely race, 

Britain ! 'tis thee this host of gallions braves, 
As there it floats and fronts thee face to face ! 

Woe to thy freebom people ! There in gloom 

It floats,— ra cloud with tempest charged and doom ! 

Who hath from thee the peerless jewel wrung, 
That made thee queen of empires? Hast not thou. 

Into revolt by tyrant monarchs stung^ 
Devised the laws, whose wisdom rules thee now. 

In that Great Charter, which of monarchs makes 
Subjects, and makes of simple subjects kings? 

In many a stout sea-fight, whose fame awakes 
An echo that along the nations rings. 

Hast thou not conquered the proud right to be 

Supreme, where'er thy navies sweep the sea? 

To what dost owe this right? Blush, you that dwell 
In all lands else ! To what but this alone — 
Thy spirit, that no craven hour has known ; 

Thy sword, that served this dauntless spirit well? 

Unhappy land 1 On these Colossi look. 
That belch from myriad throats death-dealing flame. 
Look, and divine the downfall of thy fame ! 

The world mourns for thee of thy strength forsook, 
And every free man's heart for thee is sore, 
And all good souls that love the right deplore, 

With pity wrung, thy downfall and thy shame ! 
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God, the Almighty, from on high looked down. 
Saw thy foe's haughty lion banners wave, 
Saw gape for thee a sure and ruthless grave ; 

" Shall, then," He said, " my Albion be o'erthrown. 

My brood of heroes be discomfited? 
The one last bulwark 'gainst oppression be 
Razed to the dust, and trembling Europe see 

The strong arm paralysed, which tyrants dread? 

Never shall Freedom's Paradise," He cried, 
" The shield of human worth, be left forlorn ! " 

God, the Almighty, blew, and far and wide 
The Armada drifted, by wild tempests torn ! 
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THE GODS OF GREECE. 



BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 

With Goethe, as with his friend Schiller, lament for the 
decay of the old pagan faith was a favourite theme, and he 
touches it with his usual masterly skill in his ^ Bride of Cor- 
inth," his " Roman Elegies," and elsewhere. It inspires one 
of the finest passages in Schiller's " Piccolomini " — a passage 
which in Coleridge's translation expanded into something 
far more beautiful than Schiller himself had imagined, but 
for which it would almost seem that Coleridge took sugges- 
tions from Schiller's " Gods of Greece." It is in this poem, 
and not in the text of the " Piccolomini," that the germ may 
be found of the following well-known lines : — 

" The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms and wat'ry depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone. 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from jronder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 
And Venus who brings everything that's fair." 
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BRIGHT beings of. the. land of foUe, when 
Yon guidedstill in jo3^s light leadixigHstriDgs 
Our mortal :race — how happy were we then 1-^ 

In a fair world, where you were sovran.ldngs !> 
To serve you then < was rapturous delight; 

How. different, oh, how difierent was the day, 
When men still garlanded with flowerets bright 
Thy, temple, Venus , Amathusia 1 

Then Truthiwas fairer, as her beauty gleamed 

In all the witching hues ofpoeMore; 
Then with aboondii^ life .creation teemed. 

And thrilled*witb soul, as it will thrill no morci' 
To Nature iQan gave attributes morehigh^ 

That he with love might ;clasp her to his breast ; 
All things, all wheres, to the initiate eye 

TJie trace qf some pervading god coofessed 

Where now, the sages tell us, a mere ball 

Of fire revolves,, by soulless impulse driyetiy 
Urged Helios then, serene, majestical. 

His golden car along the plains of heaven« 
These heigl\t8 ^th Oreads, swarmed, a joyous horde. 

In every tree a. Dryad had her home, 
And from their urns the winsome Naiads poured 

Clear crystal waters flecked with silvery fpanu 

Yon laurel shielded Daphne once from taint, 
Within this rock is Tantalus' daughter hushed,< 
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From yonder sedges Syrinx poured her plaint, 
And Philomel's wail from yonder thicket gashed. 

This brook received the tears Demeter shed 
For her Persephone by Pluto ta'en, 

Cythera called to her Adonis dead 
From yonder hill, and called, alas ! in vain. 

Still came the Celestials down their joys to share 

With those their blood who from Deucalion took ; 
To win the heart of Pyrrha's daughter fairi 

Latona's son assumed the shepherd's crook. 
Then did god Amor heroes, gods, and men 

In love's delightsome bondage intertwine, 
And mortals, blent with gods and heroes, then 

Did homage at the Amathuntian shrine. 

No thoughts of gloom, no self-renouncements sad. 

Were to your cheerful service claimed as due ; 
Light every heart was bound to be, and glad. 

For happy man was kin, ye gods, to you. 
The Beautiful alone was holy ; no 

Delight e'er flushed immortal cheeks with shame. 
That from the coy Camense took its glow. 

Or at the bidding of the Graces came. 

Your temples with palatial splendours shone. 
Heroic were your sports, their meed renown. 

And to the goal the chariots thundered on 
To win the glory of the Isthmian crown. 
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Dancers in rhythmic cadence circled round 
Your stately altars, oh, how passing ixa ! 

Your brows were with victorious chaplets bound, 
And crowns bedecked your odour-breathing hair. 

The Thyrsus-shaker's shout, " Evde, hear ! " 

The panthers with the glistening car reveal 
The presence of the great Joy-bringer near; 

Before him Fauns and bearded Satyrs reel, 
Around him Mssnads fired with phrenzy leap, 

Their dances hjrmn the glory of his wine, 
And his brown russet cheeks invite to deep 

Full-brimming beakers of the juice divine. 

There stood not then before the bed of death 

A skeleton to scare with ghastly frown ; 
A kiss caught from the lips the latest breath, 

A Genius quenched his torch, and turned it down. 
The ruthless judgment-scales of Orcus by 

A mortal bom of mortal sires were held ; 
The Erinnyes, too, were by the Thracian's cry 

Of anguish poured in song subdued and queUed. 

In the Elysian groves the happy shade 

Renewed the pleasures he had loved in life. 
The charioteer careered through dell and glade, 

The constant husband found the constant wife. 
There Linns' \fr^ resounds its wonted strains, 

Admetus to his loved Alcestis clings, 
Orestes there his bosom's friend regains. 

And Philoctetes there his shafts re-wings. 

p 
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They won a guerdon of the noblest meeds. 

Who up the toilsome path of Virtue domb ; 
The brave achiever of heroic deeds 

Among the blest Immortals found a home. 
To him who back from Hades brought the dead. 

The Gods were gracious in their dreamfid ease; 
The Twins flashed light from high Olympus' head. 

To pilot mariners through stormy seas. 

O lovely world, where art thou? Come again, 

Come, Nature's flower-time, that bloomed so long ! 
Alas ! no trace of all thy witcheries then 

Is left, save in the fairy-land of song ! 
Gloom o'er the meadows broods, no more they smile ; 

My eyes look for a god, but look in vain ; 
Ah, of those forms that glowed with life erewhile. 

Shadows, and shadows only, now remain ! 

Blighted of that fair world is every flower 

Before the icy North's relentless blast; 
That One, One only, over all might tower, 

A galaxy of Gods must forth be cast. 
Sadly I search along yon starry steep. 

But thee, Selene, thee I find not there ; 
Across the woods I call, across the deep, 

But comes, alas ! no answer anywhere. 

Unconscious of the pleasures that she gives, 
Nor by her own magnificence impressed, 
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Though void of thought, inspiring thought that lives, 
Dowering with blessings, yet herself unblest. 

Unmoved by all that makes her beautiful. 
Nature, like some mere clockwork, cold and dead, 

Submits, a slave to gravitation's rule. 
Of all her whilom gods disherited. 

That on the morrow she anew may rise, 

She for herself prepares a grave to-day ; 
The moons, they wax and wane, as through the skies 

In endless round they hold their joyless way. 
Home to the poef s world the Gods have flown. 

And left a world unworthy of their grace, 
A world that now, their leading-strings outgrown. 

Self-poised, swings idly in the void of space. 

Yes, they have flown, have flown, and with them ta'en 

All that is grand and high and bright and fair. 
All that gave life its charm ; the names remain, 

And but the names, — the soul is wanting there. 
Safe from the whelming waves of time, they throng 

The heights of Pindus, breathe its ether clear; 
And all that lives immortally in song 

From this our life must fade and disappear. 
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THE RAT-CATCHER OF HAMELN. 

BY GUSTAV HARTWIG, 

[It may be interesting to compare with Browning's " Pied 
Piper of Hamelin," and its many quaint humours, the treat- 
ment of the same legend by a young German poet, who has 
dealt solely with the grave and pathetic side of the story.] 

THE Piper, he laughed with a scorn that stung, 
A curse was quivering on his tongue; 
He fixed on the Councillors, where they sate, 
A look that was fired with a deadly hate. 
" From the plague of rats I have set you free, — 
Not a tail of them's left, and it's all through me ; 
Pay what you owe — ^my promised boon — 
Or you'll hear me pipe to a different tune. 
'Tis not rats only my pipe cdn wile, 
Music it hath in quite other style ; 
Beware, and again I charge you, beware. 
Lest you waken the spell that is slumbering there ! 
Stick to your bargain ! Pay my fee ! " 
" No ! not a stiver." Away went he. 
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Now with joy the news was in Hameln told, 
It was quit of the rats, and had kept its gold. 
The myriad swarms of that loathly pest 
Upon its townsmen no longer press'd ; 
No longer the vermin, midismay'd. 
With ravenous tooth on their victuals prey'd, 
And folks at ease to then: work might fare, 
With no rats scaring them everywhere. 
There was joy in every house once more. 
And comfort, as in the good days of yore. 
Until one day of sultiy heats 
Hung heavy o'er Hameln's silent streets. 
The town seemed in a death-trance seal'd; 
The men were away at work a-field. 
While in their homes so hushed and still 
The women toiled as good housewives will. 
Then through the empty streets, with slow 
And wary steps, — a dusky glow 
In his keen eyes, and in his face 
A purpose dire, — did the Kper pace. 
He held the pipe in his right hand, 
By his bony fingers firmly spann'd ; 
Slowly he raised it up, and to 
His lips he set it, then withdrew, 
As though his heart had failed him then ; 
But, quick ! 'twas back at his lips again. 
Then strains, so marvellously sweet 
As never mortal ear did greet. 
Flow fix>m the pipe, — ^a music rare, 
Like spirit-voices in the air, 
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Entrancing, thrilling, plaintive, mild, 
Demonic, weird, ear-piercing, wild. 

Onward he strides ; through street on street 
He takes his way with stealthy feet, 
And on his uiblest path he bears 
From house to house the magic airs ; 
And where her darlings young and fair 
Nestled within the mother's care, 
Wherever childhood's eye shone bright^ 
There did the magic use its might 
The witching music, floating round, 
Their souls within its meshes bound ; 
Hark ! hark ! It strikes Upon the ear. 
They stretch their little necks to hear. 
Within their eyes gleams such delight. 
As though heaven opened to their sight, 
And to the Piper, one by one. 
Away the little creatures run. 
The mother chides — ^no heed give they. 
But one and all they rush away. 
If little ones lay sick a-bed, 
Away at once their aM:knes8 fled ; 
Out of theu: mother's arms they slip^ 
And shout and gambol, jump and skip. 
With warning voice, sweet, full of pain. 
She calls to them, but calls in vain ; 
One sound alone their being sways, 
The music the rat-catcher plays. 
O'er every house, o'er every street 
He casts his spell of music sweet. 
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And, snared in it^ the ^children throng 
Troops after him the town along. 
Out through the gate, on, on they sweep, 
Till they are stayed by a mountain steep. 

He looks round at them, as they sped. 
So blithe of heart, so rosy ted. 
Foot innocents that should, perdie, 
The victims of his vengeance be ! 
Then for a moment swept a trace 
Of pity o'er his wrathful face. 
Does he of the parents' anguish think, 
And from his vengeful purpose shrink? 
From life's tree shall he rudely tear 
The buds that scarce have burgeon'd there? 
He stays the spell — the pipe is hush'd. 
Pity his hate has wellnigh crushed, 
When Hameln meets his view, and straight 
The pipe resounds, and all is hate. 
With tones low, sweet, yet dread to hear, 
With tones wild, wondrous, eldritch, drear, 
Does he the group of children clasp, — 
Not one of them eludes his grasp. 

So to the mountain on he goes, 
The children round him, rows on rows. 
When unseen hands with crash and shock 
Split wide the adamantine rock. 
In pours the living torrent, then 
The mountain closes up again. 
And Hameln's luckless children all 
Are lost behind that stony wall. 
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Heavily on the unhappy town 
The Piper's vengeance settled down ; 
Mothers' hearts many it caused to break, 
And there even now men's souls will ache, 
To think of Hameln and the day 
The Piper's music lured away 
Her children, and their souls are stirPd 
With anguish, just as though they heard 
The strains so sweet, so dread to hear. 
The strains so eldritch, wild, and drear. 
Round Poppenberg ^ that rang, when it 
To swallow up Hameln's children split 

^ The mountain into which, according to the legend as told by 
the Brothers Grimm, the children disappeared. 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

2 1ST JUNE 1887. 

A GAIN within these walls^ again alone ! 
l\. A long, long tract of fateful years between 

The day I knelt, to rise a crowned queen, 
Vowed thenceforth to be all my people's own, 
And this, when, with an empire wider grown, 

Again I kneel, before high Heaven to lay 

My thanks for all, which since that earlier day 
Has blessed my goings, and upheld my throne. 
God ! in this hour I think of him, who made 

My young life sweet, who lightened every care. 
In sorest straits my judgment rightly swayed. 

Lived, thought for me, all times and everywhere ; 
For him I thank Thee chief, who by his aid 

Nerved me the burden of a crown to bear ! 

This Sonnet appeared in * Blackwood's Magazine' for 
September 1887 with the following note : — 

[No one could have witnessed the memorable scene in 
Westminster Abbey on the 21st of June, especially if so 
favourably placed as to command a view of the Queen 
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during the solemn ceremonial of that day, without insen- 
sibly forming for himself some idea of the thoughts which, 
under that calm and simply dignified exterior, filled her 
Majesty's heart and mind. Deep and manifold they must 
have been, as she looked back to the day when she had last 
sat there, through the vista of years of mingled happiness 
and trial, of anxiety and bereavement, of national struggle 
and peril and triumph, all culminating in an unparalleled 
demonstration of her people's love. At such a time would 
not memory recur to the words written by Prince Albert to 
the Princess Victoria, fifty years ago (26th June 1837) : 
** Now you are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe ; in 
your hand lies the happiness of millions. May Heaven 
assist you and strengthen you with its strength in that high 
but difficult task ! I hope that your reign may be long, 
happy, and glorious, and that your efforts may be rewarded 
by the thankfulness and love of your subjects." — (* Life of 
Prince Consort,' by Sir Theodore Martin, voL i. p. 25.) 
What more natural than that among the many thoughts of 
that solemn hour might be those which are expressed in the 
foregoing lines ?] 

The Sonnet was published with the sanction of the Queen, 
as given in an autograph notCt on the nth August 1887, 
which contained the following passage : ^ The Queen thanks 
Sir T. Martin for his kind letter, and for the very beautiful 
lines which he has written. . . . The Queen hopes he 
will print, and even publish them." 
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OSBORNE- 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT, 3 1ST DECEMBER 1 887. 

ONE hour, and 'twill be numbered with the pafit. 
My year of Jubilee, that to my heart 

Has tribute brought from cot and hall and mart 
Of loyalty and love ; — a treasure vast, 
There to be nursed and cherished to the last, 

And with that one dear memory held apart, 

Still sweetening through the years its bitter smart 
With love in kingly story unsurpassed ! 
Go, then, bright year, go with a fond good-bye, 

For all thy days with loving-kindness fraught ! 
And may all blessings from the God on high 

Light on my people for their loving thought, 
Keeping them worthy of the days gone by. 

And the great name by their forefathers wrought ! 



*[" The Queen is loath to part with the year in which she 
has met with so much affection and MndnessP 

--EXTRACT FROM LETTER BY THE QUEEN,} 
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TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIC. 

ON HER ARRIVING IN ENGLAND, 17TH NOVEMBER 1 888. 

WHEN England sent thee forth, a joyous bride^ 
A prayer went through the land, that on thy 
head 
Might all best blessings bounteously be shed, 
And his, the lover-husband by thy side; 
And England marked with ever-growing pride, 
As onwards still the years full-freighted sped, 
How wrought in both the grace of worth inbred. 
To noblest acts and purposes allied. 

With eyes of longing, not undimmed by tears, 
England now greets thee, desolate and lone. 
Heart-stricken, widowed of the twofold crown 

Of love and empire; and the grief endears, 
Remembering all the cherished hopes overthrown, 
When at their height thy heart's lord was struck down. 
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TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIC. 

* . ■ . , 

I9TH NOVEMBER 1 888. 

OH lady, how our hearts were pang'd, when he, 
Whom late we saw, in England's festal hour. 
Ride through our streets in manhood's stateliest 
power, 
Hail'd by all eyes a star of chivalry. 
Through long sad months of sorest agony. 
Faced martyr-like the doom, that hour by hour . v 
He saw still near and ever nearer lour, 
To tear him from his country and from thee ; 
Thee of the childlike heart and manlike brain, 
Fit in all ways to share a monarch's throne. 
Who made his people's good his chiefest care j 
Oh noble heart, all England shares thy pain. 
And in thy grief thou wilt feel less alone, 
'Midst all the love that waits to greet thee there ! 
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ST GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

20TH JANUARY 1 892. 

" The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate." 

—James Shirley. 

WEEP not for him ! He is gone to his rest 
Before the first bloom of his manhood has faded, 
A lover beloved, with a happiness blest 
No envious cloud for a moment has shaded ; 

Gone ere the years could afHict with the pain 
Of hopes unfulfilled, aspirations that languish. 

With the struggle and stress of an overtaxed brain, 
With bereavements that wring the lone bosom with 
anguish ; 

Gone with the love of all those he held dear. 
No blot on his scutcheon, no slur on his station ; 

Whate'er be the loss, oh, how blest is the bier 

That's bedewed with the tears of a sorrowing nation ! 
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Weep not for him I He has answered the call 
To the haven we sigh for, the worn and the weary, 

Where the secrets no longer are secrets of all 

That baffles our longings, our questionings dreary. 

The pennons droop low, and the darkling day 

Spreads a deepening gloom o'er the fretted ceiling; 

There are many that weep, and many that pray. 
As the organ's wail through the aisles is pealing. 

Bear him on gently, while low we bend 

To the Awful Will, that has laid him lowly, — 

The son, the brother, the lover, friend. 

O'er whom they are chanting the service holy. 

Let our tears flow for the souls bereft 

Of him who late brightened their eyes with gladness. 
The parents, the bride-maiden, lonely left — 

Their songs of joy turned all to sadness. 

Mix with our prayers and tears for them 
Tears and prayers for Her, who queenly 

The burden has borne of the diadem, — 
Borne it through long years of trial serenely, 

Yet with a woman's most tender heart. 

Quick to the touch of her children's sorrow; 

What grief is hers, who has felt the smart 

That makes the soul quake for a dread to-morrow ? 

E 
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The rite is ended. Not all is grief: 

Many hearts are stricken, one young life blighted ; 
But the thought abides, of all thoughts the chief, — 

A nation more close by this grief united 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA. 



SOFIA, 26th NOVEMBER 1 893. 

(A Buigartan to his son,) 

HE is coming, my boy, he is coming ! Hark how 
the trumpets wail ! 
It is not with cheers of triumph that we our lost hero 

hail. 
I look back on his days of glory, but I look through a 

mist of tears, 
On the days when his voice in council brought calm to 

our crowding fears, 
On the day when he led us to battle, and handled out 

squadrons there 
With a skill and a steadfast courage that scattered our 

foes in despair. 



I see him there as he stood, noble in presence and mien. 
Seeing all with an eagle glance, resourceful, unflinching, 
serene ; 
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How he rose to the height of the duty was laid upon 
him that day, 

To prove us a nation that never would brook the op- 
pressor's sway, — 

A nation fired with the spirit, his spirit for years had 
fanned, 

To be its own master within its own independent land ! 

We were true to his call, and the triumph that flashed in 
his deep dark eyes 

Was not for himself, but for us, — the light of a glad 
surprise. 

His look shall I ever forget, as he turned in reply to our 
cheers? 

It said, " My comrades, remember this hour in the after- 
years!" 

And 'tis written in blood in our hearts, as then at Sli- 
vitzna we 

Fought, we shall fight again for freedom, if need shall 
be. 

That day was hallowed for us, but now it is hallowed 

more. 
For on that same day he has died, his triumphs, his 

sorrows o'er. 
Ah me, I can see him before me here as he bade us 

farewell ! 
In thousands we thronged around him, with a love it 

was hard to quell ; 
Stately and firmly he strode, I can hear his trembling 

'* Good-bye!" 
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And his last words, *< Long live Bulgaria ! " as he raised 

his hand on high 1 
Well might we weep, — and our tears fell fiast, — as we 

thought of the wrong 
Had been wrought him by traitor cowards, by men he 

had trusted long, 
Of the love for our land, the devotion, were worthy a 

lasting crown, 
Of the hate and the jealous rancour, that forced him to 

lay his down ; 
Yet deeply the hope we cherished, at need to see him 

again 
To victory leading us onward, this heaven-bom leader 

of men. 

Now again with our tears we salute him, as there on 

his bier he lies. 
Borne from afar to his rest beneath our Bulgarian skies ; 
And there, my boy, shall he lie^ and his tomb to our 

sons shall tell, 
Of the deep, deep debt it owes him, our land that he 

loved so well ; 
And when by its side they think of the hero that sleeps 

below. 
Let them pray that a spirit akin to his in their souls may 

glow! 
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TENNYSON AND "CYMBELINE." 

[" My father was reading * Lear/ * Troilus and Cressida/ 
and ' Cymbeline,' through the last days of his life. On 
Wednesday he asked for his Shakespeare ; I gave him the 
book, but said, * You must not try to read.' He answered, 
' I have opened the book.' I looked at the book at mid- 
night, when I was sitting by him lying dead on the Thurs- 
day, and I found that he had opened it on one of those 
passages which he called the tenderest of Shakespeare — 

' Hang there, like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die.' 

It was probably an answer to a message that I had given 
him from my mother." — Letter from Hallam Tennyson to 
the Chairman of Executive Committee^ Shakespeare s Birth- 
place, 14th October 1892.] 

" TURING me my Shakespeare! There! So let it 
JD rest!" 

Then, as the train before his inward eye 
Of Shakespeare's noble women floated by, 

He turned to find the page, where' to his breast 
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Her Posthumus in rapturous frenzy pressed 

Divinest Imogen with the wild cry, 

" Hang there, like fruit, my soul, till the tree die,'' 
There paused, like one by some sweet thought caressed. 

Was it his "other dearer life in life"^ 
With Shakespeare's Imogen was mated then ? 

Were all the tender heart-warm memories rife, 
Had hallowed her for him, most blest of men, 

" The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife," ^ 
Soul of his soul, his own dear Imogen ? 

November 1892. 
1 From ** The Miller's Daughter. " « From " Isabel." 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 

GONE from our eyes, a loss for evermore, 
Gone to pursue within an ampler sphere 
The aims that winged thy soaring spirit here 1 
Gone where she waits thee, who when living bore 
A heart, like thine, veined with love's purest ore ! 
Gone to behold, with eyes serene and clear. 
The world, that to thy life was ever near 
In gleams, now perfect dawn, of heavenly lore ! 
Gone from our eyes that noble gracious head. 
The quick keen glance, the welcoming frank smile, 
Hushed, too, the voice with its strong manly ring, 
But not the strains, in which our souls are fed 
With thoughts, that life of half its pain beguile. 
And hopes of what the great Beyond shall bring ! 

14M December 1889. 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE. 

1ST MAY 1274. 

BEAUTIFUL Florence ! As in dreams I stray 
Along thy storied streets, meseems as though 

I saw, as Dante saw, long years ago, 
A bevy of young girls come up the way. 
Flushed with the freshness of the fragrant May, 

And of them one especially I know. 

Fair, maiden-modest, and with looks that so 
Bless where they fall, they every pain allay. 
And now she turns, drawn by some mastering spell, 

Where all-a-tremble the young Dante stood, 
And 'neath her grave sweet smile his eyelids fell : 

Divined he then, through Paradise she should 
His footsteps guide up from abysmal Hell 

To Heaven, star-led by saintly womanhood? 

1st May 1893. 
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